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World Government Tomorrow? 


The existence of the atomic bomb, and the inklings 
we have of more terrible weapons yet unrevealed 
have brought many people to a sudden realization 
of the inadequacies of the United Nations Organi- 
zation. There seems to be a rising demand here and 
in England that the governments associated in the 
United Nations Organization junk the existing Char- 
ter and proceed immediately to set up a constitution 
for world government. This demand raises some 
questions as to the best method of procedure if we 
are to achieve what everybody agrees we want: a 
structure which will make for peace and not for war. 

The reasoning of the proponents of immediate 
world government is this: The United Nations Or- 
ganization cannot prevent a war between any of the 
great powers because the Charter is based on the 
absolute sovereignty of the great powers. The veto 
power reserved to the Big Five means that the Se- 
curity Council is powerless to act against any of these 
nations. It is the great powers who generally make 
wars, and who will be capable of making atomic 
weapons. Therefore we must unify the nations who 
might fight each other into a single sovereignty to 
which individual citizens in all countries will be 
subject. In order to get such world government, it 
is necessary to abandon the United Nations Organi- 
zation and call immediately a new international con- 
ference to draw up a world constitution. 

Let us examine this argument. 

It is true that the United Nations Organization 
does not have the power to prevent wars among the 
Big Five. This is not a situation which has developed 
since the atomic bomb was revealed. The Organi- 
zation never did have that power, nor did the men 
who drew it up think that it did. The United Na- 
tions Charter goes as far as it is possible to go with 
world public opinion in its present state. At San 
Francisco, the U. S. and the U. S. S. R. were not 
willing to give up any sovereignty, nor is there evi- 
dence that any other nation save China would have 
been willing to go any further than the San Fran- 
cisco Charter went. (Recently both Eden and Bevin, 
speaking in the British House of Commons, and the 
Prime Minister of Canada have spoken in favor of 
real world government.) 
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The hope that the United Nations Organization 
would diminish the possibility of war rested pri- 
marily upon (1) its positive functions of attacking 
the causes of war, and (2) the hope that the great 
powers who had been allies during the war would 
learn to work together through the organization. 

Side by side with these facts are two others. First, 
political scientists generally agree that a world or- 
ganized into separate nation states will breed wars 
sooner or later, and that the only way to prevent war 
is to unify these separate nations into a single state. 
Second, another world war will put an end to civili- 
zation as we know it. 

These things being true, what is the wisest course 
of action? Is it to abandon the United Nations 
Organization and call a new international conference 
dedicated to the establishment of world government? 
What would happen if such a conference failed? 
Having abandoned the United Nations Organization 
what would we have to take its place? 

The more practical course of action is to start with 
what we have and to proceed as rapidly as possible 
to improve it. This idea was well expressed by 
Harold Stassen, speaking to the Academy of Political 
Science, 

“Its machinery and powers are limited. Its veto 
is restrictive. But it is flexible. It can be amended. 
It can be changed. Do not sell the United Nations 
Organization short. Do not undermine what you 
have in an academic discussion of what you wish 
you had. The United Nations Organization can be 
developed in‘any manner that the United States, the 
Soviet Union, Great Britain, China, and France and 
a majority of the other nations wish it to be devel- 
oped. And realistically there cannot be effective 
world government without agreement among those 
powers.” 

The success of any form of international organi- 
zation, be it league or federation, will depend in the 
beginning upon the willingness of the member states 
to back it up. Instead of weakening the United 
Nations Organization by spreading doubt as to its 
effectiveness, more constructive steps seem to be 
these: 1) The member governments should proceed 
as rapidly as possible to hold meetings of the Assem- 
bly and the Security Council. These bodies should 
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place upon their agendas the subject of atomic energy 
and its control. 2) The United States should lead 
the way in insisting that the possibilities of the 
United Nations Organization be used to the fullest 
extent. 3) The member states should consider all 
possible ways of improving the structure of the 


United Nations as experience indicates its defects. . 


4) The leaders of the big powers should undertake 
to reach an understanding with Russia on all the 
issues which disturb their relations, issue by issue, 
so that the effort for world cooperation can be based 
upon mutual agreement between the major powers. 


New and Old Business 
For Congress 


Much unfinished business awaits the return of 
Congress to Washington, as well as new legislation 
which will be placed high on the priority list for 
action. 

Due in large measure to strong public support, 
the UNRRA appropriations gained momentum dur- 
ing December and almost finished their journey 
through Congress. But although the entire $1,350,- 
000,000 of our second contribution was authorized, 
only $750 million was appropriated. It will be neces- 
sary for Congress to appropriate the remaining $600 
million immediately upon reconvening if another 
break in the UNRRA pipelines is to be avoided. 

Legislation to determine the future status of the 
U. S. Employment Service will be reconsidered early 
in the year, as a result of the President’s pocket veto 
of the Appropriations Rescission bill cutting back 
war appropriations. Mr. Truman’s veto was based 
on a rider attached to the bill which would have 
returned the USES to the states within 100 days. 

The Full Employment bill will go to conference. 
Members of the joint committee who will try to 
reach agreement on a compromise between the bill 
as passed by the Senate and the watered-down House 
version are: Senators Wagner, Barkley, Radcliffe, 


Murdock, Taylor, Tobey, Taft, and Buck; and Con- 


gressmen Manasco, Cochran, Whittington, Hoffman, 
and Bender. 


January will also see activity in several Commit- 
tees on issues of interest to the League. The Senate 
Judiciary Committee will take up D. C. Suffrage 
and the Equal Rights Amendment on the 28th (the 


2/3 Treaty Rule Amendment has not yet been re- 


ported out by the Subcommittee); the Senate Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee will consider federal 
aid to education bills, one of which was voted down 
last month by the House Committee on Education; 
the House Committee on Banking and Currency 
will conclude hearings on the Patman bill providing 
price ceilings on houses and then will turn its atten- 
tion to the Wagner-Ellender-Taft national housing 
policy bill; hearings will resume on atomic energy 
before Senator McMahon’s Committee; and the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Congress will 
meet to consider the extensive recommendations con- 
tained in the report of its subcommittee. Predictions 
are that the proposed changes will find the road 
through Congress a difficult one unless there is 
vigorous public support. 

Among the important new business which will 
come before Congress with the new year are the 
British loan and a bill giving compulsory jurisdiction 
to the International Court. With many signs, inside 
Congress and out, of a drift back from the inter- 
national point of view to a more nationalistic one, 
these steps toward world cooperation are expected 
to meet heavy opposition. On the domestic scene, 
attempts will be made soon after the holidays to 
secure renewal of the Price Control Act and exten- 
sion of the Second War Powers Act under which 
authority is derived to ration and allocate scarce 
commodities. Both Acts are now due to expire on 
June 30, and it is important that they be renewed 
immediately to avoid speculation based on hopes that 
the lid will be taken off. 

On the whole, measures which fall within the tra- 
ditional concept of foreign policy have fared rather 
well in the 79th Congress. Other legislation, cus- 
tomarily classified as domestic, has lagged far behind. 
It should receive prompt and enlightened attention 
by the Congress, as its effect on world conditions 
will be no less real. 


